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Notes of the Month 


Aftermath in Algeria 

In the highly emotional broadcast which M., Paul Delouvrier, the 
Delegate General in Algiers, delivered at the height of the recent 
crisis he used the following words: ‘I am speaking to all of you—to 
you, Ortiz and Lagaillarde, and to you, Sapin-Ligniéres [command- 
ing the Territorials], and to all you who have shut yourselves up in 
the Faculty of Arts, as in another Alcazar at Toledo, and are ready 
to die. I proclaim aloud to the homeland my recognition of your 
courage, you who are her children. . . Thus, Ortiz, Lagaillarde, 
Sapin-Ligniéres, and all of you, success will be yours tomorrow—if 
you listen to me—success will be yours tomorrow.’! And the 
Delegate General went on to picture a future in which he and those 
whom he was addressing would walk together, hand in hand, to the 
Algiers War Memorial and lay upon it a wreath of flowers. It almost 
seemed as if he was trying to convince himself, as well as them, that 
General de Gaulle’s policy was the best and only way to make and 
keep Algeria French. His complaisance with the dissidents was dis- 
owned by the authorities in Paris; and in Algiers Ortiz, Lagaillarde, 
and Sapin-Ligniéres were not persuaded. Nor, however, did they 
die; when they saw that the army was not going to be led to over- 
throw the regime by its own, or by their, doubts, they abandoned the 
struggle. Ortiz escaped and the other two were arrested. Govern- 
ment authority was thereby reasserted; but it does not follow that 
the army would be prepared to enforce against the settlers any 
policy which they decided was obviously not leading to Algeria’s 
remaining French. 

On the other hand, the shock to the Europeans of Algeria was 
great. For over a century their demonstrations had never failed to 
bring Government policy into line with their own wishes and so en- 
able them to block any reform, such as the grant of the franchise to 
Muslims, which might result in the latters’ exerting an effective say 


1 Le Monde, 30 January 1960. 
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in Algerian affairs. When they yielded in the matter of the franchise 
after 13 May 1958, it was, as M. Alain de Sérigny has explained, 
because they supposed that in a French community, united from 
Tamanrasset to Dunkirk, they would always have the voters of the 
mainland with them. The Algerian Muslims would thus be turned 
into a perpetual minority just as the Irish members in the British 
Parliament were, for many decades after the integration of the Irish 
Parliament into that at Westminster. Things have not happened 
like that. The Europeans of Algeria have already found themselves 
(as the Protestants of Ulster did when the Home Rule for Ireland 
Bill became law) disowned by the majority in the Parliament of the 
homeland. There may be another rising later, with a worthier and 
more determined leadership, but the faint-hearted are beginning 
to weigh the respective disadvantages of submission or departure. 
Among the Muslims the small minority completely committed to 
integration shares the disillusion of the European integrationists. 
But it has also become clear that those Muslim masses who conform 
to the powers-that-be prefer de Gaulle’s policy to the prospect of 
integration. The Kasbah Muslims refused to move at the rebel 
appeal; and the Muslims of Mostaghanam plucked up courage to 
react with a hostile demonstration. The fact that in both cities small 
boys (who often blurt out in public what their parents express in 
private) uttered the cry of ‘Algérie Arabe’ shows that there is much 
latent sympathy for the F.L.N. 

All indications suggest that de Gaulle is now thinking along lines 
similar to those which inspired the abortive loi-cadre—the division 
of the country into Arab, Kabyle, European, and Mzabite areas 
which may eventually be called on to vote, as separate units, for or 
against secession. Since nobody seems to favour such a division the 
project seems as little likely to prove viable as did similar projects 
for Palestine. 

The F.L.N. are the beneficiaries of all this. Their terms have been 
restated by Krim Belkasem with heightened emphasis. They are 
ready to negotiate a cease-fire, but only if three points of disagree- 
ment can be settled: the terms of the cease-fire itself, the means by 
which self-determination is to be realized, and the guarantees for 
the freedom of the referendum.’ If this is unacceptable, then they 
can point out that four years of fighting produced the rising of 
13 May, the coming to power of General de Gaulle, and the fran- 
chise for Muslims. The next four months of fighting produced the 

1 Le Monde, 13 February 1960. 
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Constantine plan; the following year, recognition of the principle 
that the future of Algeria must be decided by its inhabitants. An- 
other few months, they may calculate, should do the rest. Neverthe- 
less their losses and the appalling sufferings of their people make it 
very urgent for them to get negotiations going. French estimates 
recognize that over 100,000 Algerians have been killed in the fight- 
ing, apart from casualties in the bombing of villages and losses from 
terrorism. Muslim sources claim that the total losses are 500,000. A 
million peasants have been concentrated under the control of the 
French army; thousands of Algerians are under preventive arrest, 
and there are 250,000 refugees in Tunisia and Morocco. French 
claims of approaching victory are based mainly on a diminution of 
the killing of Muslims by Muslims—a phenomenon which is sus- 
ceptible of various explanations. Casualties in the fighting are as 
heavy as they have ever been, with a rate of about 24,000 Muslims 
and 2,200 French per year, maintaining the proportion of between 
eight and ten to one which seems to have been almost unvarying for 
the last four years. 


Attempts to Break the Disarmament Deadlock 

On 15 March the ten-nation Disarmament Committee set up by 
the United Nations last September at the suggestion of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference is due to meet in Geneva. Such a committee, 
with East-West parity of representation, was proposed by the 
Foreign Ministers as a way to break the deadlock of the previous two 
years in disarmament negotiations. Russia walked out of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission and the five-Power sub-committee in 
1957 on the ground that the preponderance of Western representa- 
tion in these bodies (four to one in the sub-committee) made it im- 
possible for her to continue discussions. As a way round this diffi- 
culty the Disarmament Commission of the United Nations (which, 
as set up in 1952, consisted of the eleven members of the Security 
Council plus Canada) was enlarged in 1957 to include up to twenty- 
five members, many of them from the uncommitted countries; and 
in December 1958, again after further Russian complaints of 
Western weighting, the Commission was enlarged for a trial period 
of one year to include representatives of all the eighty-two member 
States of the United Nations. It was not expected that this body 
would deal with the actual disarmament negotiations ; and in fact it 
has met only once, on 10 September 1959, to approve the Foreign 
Ministers’ recommendation to set up the ten-nation committee. 
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The ten nations in question are the same as those which met in 
Geneva in 1958 to confer on measures for preventing surprise 
attack: from the West, Britain, France, the U.S.A., Canada, and 
Italy, and from the East, Russia, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
and Bulgaria. The committee will operate outside the United 
Nations though it will report its decisions to the Disarmament 
Commission. It will have referred to it all disarmament proposals 
now before the United Nations. The main Russian proposals are 
thosecontained in Mr Khrushchev’s speech tothe General Assembly 
on 18 September 1959, in which he proposed general and complete 
disarmament over a period of four years, to be supervised by inter- 
national control, and five phases of partial disarmament if the West 
were not prepared for such thoroughgoing measures. The British 
proposals, put forward by Mr Selwyn Lloyd in the General 
Assembly on the previous day, were for phased disarmament in both 
nuclear and conventional arms. The five Western participants of 
the ten-nation committee are now working out in Washington joint 
Western proposals. 

In addition the committee will consider the findings of the two 
special conferences which have met in Geneva since 1958. One, com- 
posed of representatives of the same ten Powers, has reached dead- 
lock on the discussion of scientific methods to provide warning of 
surprise attack, since the Russians have insisted from the outset on 
the liquidation of bases on foreign territory and the banning of 
patrol flights by aircraft armed with nuclear weapons as essential 
preconditions of their agreement to any measures. The other, con- 
sisting of representatives of the three nuclear Powers, has been meet- 
ing since 31 October 1958 to try to solve the ‘practical and political 
problems’ of a control system for nuclear tests. Since this confer- 
ence opened there have been, by unilateral decision, no nuclear 
tests by the three Powers. Experts produced in August 1958 an out- 
line of a world-wide control plan with 180 control posts throughout 
the three territories, but no agreement has so far been reached. 
Russia objected to on-site inspections which she claimed were of 
potential espionage value. The conference has suggested a seven- 
nation Commission, on the same East-West parity basis and with a 
neutral chairman, to set up and operate the control; but Russia 
insists on the right to veto inspection flights and the siting of con- 
trol posts, though in a proposal of 14 December 1959 she did agree 
to Western concepts of staffing control posts so long as only a very 
small quota of inspections was made. 
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A greater difficulty now arises from U.S, doubts of the feasibility 
of the detection of underground tests. The Berkner report of the 
U.S. delegation, presented in early 1959 following an analysis of a 
series of underground explosions, showed there was considerable 
fallibility in underground detection, especially with the ‘large hole’ 
theory that explosions in large specially constructed caverns can be 
fairly satisfactorily muffled. The Russians dispute the accuracy of 
American findings on these underground tests and claim that de- 
tection is good enough to make a comprehensive ban practicable. 
On 11 February, however, the Americans produced their latest 
proposals for an immediate ban on all tests in the atmosphere, in 
outer space, under water, and underground with a seismic magni- 
tude reading of 4-75 or more (about 20 kilotons or more) but ex- 
cluding underground tests of smaller size. At the same time they 
invited Britain and Russia to co-operate in seismic research to 
lower this threshold of underground tests. 

The Russian delegation, who in any case accuse the Americans 
of deliberately misinterpreting the seismic data, regard these pro- 
posals as ‘a backward step’ in that they allow the resumption of small 
underground tests; the Russians continue to urge a comprehen- 
sive ban on all tests. The American proposals do however concede 
the Russian principle of a quota of on-site inspections, about twenty 
a year; and on 16 February the Russian delegate followed this up 
with the submission of ‘temporary simplified criteria’ for initiating 
on-site inspections of events suspected of being nuclear explosions. 

In the British view, it is considered impossible at this stage to 
establish reasonably safe control of smaller underground tests with- 
out much better instrumentation and more on-site inspection than 
the Russians are ever likely to allow. Further research, however, 
may well lower the threshold of tests much mere within the three 
years or so needed to establish the control system. 














President Eisenhower’s Last Year 


Wuen finally the historians assess the Eisenhower career, the annus 
mirabilis may well turn out to have been not the year beginning in 
June 1944, during which the General won the hot war with Ger- 
many, but the year ending in June 1960, during which the Presi- 
dent relaxed the cold war with Russia. Mr Eisenhower himself has 
certainly been devoting all his efforts to this end, ever since Mr 
Dulles’s death forced him to take over responsibility for the con- 
duct of American foreign policy. That he did take this over, and 
with energy and imagination, has confounded his critics, as has the 
enthusiasm with which he has been received in his travels abroad. 

These brought him last year to Britain, France, and Germany, 
to India, and back by way of various Middle Eastern and Mediter- 
ranean capitals; now he is touring Latin America to show his neigh- 
bours in the countries where Communism is making its latest thrust 
that they are not forgotten ; then should come the Summit meeting 
in Paris and, if all goes well at it, a trip round the world, stopping in 
Russia to prove to people there that he is no ogre, and in Japan to 
show that country that in American eyes it is now an accepted mem- 
ber of the international community. And in the intervals Mr 
Eisenhower has been, and will be, receiving numerous Heads of 
State from other countries. What he evidently hopes to achieve by 
all this is a consolidation of the free world and an easing of tension 
with Russia sufficient to allow more attention, and more money, to 
be devoted to the development of backward countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Thus in this, his last year of office—his successor will be in- 
augurated on 20 January 1961—President Eisenhower is making 
peace his main, and almost his sole, concern. But politics being what 
they are, he is also making it his Republican Party’s great asset— 
that is, unless he fails and the Summit negotiations break down en- 
tirely; but that seems unlikely, at least before 8 November, the date 
of the Presidential election. This puts the Democratic Opposition 
in a difficult position. Since peace is overwhelmingly popular with 
the American people, the Democrats can hardly criticize the Presi- 
dent for what he is doing, nor indeed would many of them wish to 
do so. A few of the party’s intellectuals, led by Mr Dean Acheson, 
President Truman’s Secretary of State, argue that Mr Eisenhower 
is being led up the garden path by Mr Khrushchev, but this is not a 
line that appeals to the party’s practising politicians. 
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Nor is President Eisenhower allowing the Democrats any share in 
his peace project; so far it has not approached the stage where Con- 
gressional action is required, and until this point is reached he re- 
fuses to have representatives of the Opposition with him at these 
international conferences, even though the Democrats control both 
Houses of Congress and are likely still to doso after next November’s 
election. This rejection of the bipartisan principle which has been 
followed during all the key negotiations since the war may turn out 
to have been a mistake when, and if, the time comes for treaties to 
be approved by the legislature. This will hardly be, however, until 
after President Eisenhower has left office. But the fact that the 
responsibility will not be his much longer and that his successor 
may be a Democrat (which would mean that the Secretary of State 
and other top officials would also be Democrats new to office) is 
another reason why Mr Eisenhower might have been wiser to bring 
the Democrats into closer contact with his foreign policy. He seems 
to have forgotten that when he took over from the Democrats in 
1953 both he and his Secretary of State, Mr Dulles, had already 
been involved for years in the conduct of American affairs abroad. 

In one field which is closely related to foreign policy—the 
country’s defence programme—the Democrats are free to attack the 
President and have been doing so for a long time. And his 
reply to their criticism—that he is better qualified by his military 
experience than is anyone else to judge whether the programme is 
adequate—is wearing a little thin under the repeated testimony 
from many of the chiefs of the armed forces that the United States 
is lagging dangerously far behind the Russians in the production 
and development of deterrent weapons and in the exploitation of 
outer space. As far as the President is concerned there is no race with 
the Russians in space and American efforts there are following a 
satisfactory scientific course. But this view is not shared by his 
propaganda officers, who feel that the poor showing of American 
rockets compared with the Russian ones has done great harm to the 
prestige of the United States, particularly in the uncommitted 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

The President has now made a small concession to his critics on 
spending in space, stepping up his estimates of the funds which will 
be needed in the coming financial year, but so far he is refusing to do 
anything of the sort as regards defence spending. In his view the © 
retaliatory power of the United States is, and will be, sufficient not 
only to survive any Soviet attack but also to deter any such attack. In 
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the latest Congressional hearings the main contention of those who 
disagree with him has been that his judgment is based on a doubt- 
ful and over-optimistic assessment of the intelligence reports on 
Russian strength and Russian intentions. The broader argument 
against him is a repetition of last year’s, that he is endangering the 
security of the United States for the sake of what his critics regard 
as his obsession with balancing the national Budget. 

This year, however, there is a new aspect even to this argument. 
By his insistence on holding defence spending to $41,000 million, 
roughly the same amount as last year, and by his refusal to permit 
more than a few token increases in other connections, apart from 
those which are automatic—additional interest payments on the 
national debt, more benefits for ex-servicemen, rising outlays on 
farm price supports, etc.—the President has produced a surplus of 
over $4,000 million in his estimates for the 1961 fiscal year; this 
begins on 1 July and will not end until he has been out of office for 
over five months. If this surplus materializes, it will be the largest 
since 1948 and contrasts with a deficit of over $12,000 million in the 
year which ended last June. That was the result of the economic 
recession in 1958, which drove down revenues from income taxes 
and drove up expenditures on welfare benefits and relief measures. 
The estimated surplus in 1961 is based on the mounting prosperity 
which the President’s advisers expect throughout this year— 
although some experts are beginning to doubt if the boom will last 
so long—and which should mean, according to the calculations, that 
revenues will go up to $84,000 million, of which $67,000 million 
will come from income taxes on individuals and corporations. 

Such a surplus is very tempting, particularly in an election year, 
to members of Congress, whatever their party, and much of the 
spending side of the equation is dependent on Congress’s holding 
appropriation Bills to the amounts which the President has re- 
quested. With the much-publicized allegations of inadequacy in 
defence expenditures and with the widespread belief of liberals in 
both parties that the country should be spending more on social de- 
velopment, particularly on education and slum clearance, there is 
great pressure for the surplus to be devoted to some or all of these 
fields. And it will be surprising if there are not also suggestions of 
tax reductions although, oddly enough, so far these are not being 
talked of as much as might be expected in a year in which Congress’s 
main concern is how to appeal to the voters. It must not be forgotten 
that all the House of Representatives and one-third of the Senate 
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has to be elected next November, as well as a President and Vice- 
President. 

Mr Eisenhower himself, however, while holding out a prospect of 
the likelihood of tax reduction in his successor’s first Budget, is 
determined that his own surplus shall be used to reduce the 
national debt, which now stands at around $285,000 million and 
costs nearly $10,000 million a year to service. This cost has been 
mounting steadily as interest charges have been pushed up by the 
determination of the Administration and of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the nearest American equivalent to a central bank, to hold 
inflation in check during the present boom by making it expensive 
to borrow money. This is the aspect of Republican policy which has 
been most criticized by the liberals in the Democratic Opposition, 
who claim that it has meant hardship for small business men and 
has held back the economic expansion of the country. 

Their criticism crystallized last year in Congress’s refusal to per- 
mit an increase in the out-dated limitation of 4} per cent on the 
interest which may be paid by the Government when it borrows 
money for periods of five years or longer. This rate is now quite un- 
realistic and the Government has therefore been able to borrow 
recently only in the short-term market, driving up rates there and 
distorting the whole pattern of interest charges. It is this, as much 
as the general policy of keeping credit tight, which is responsible for 
the difficulties of small business men, local governments, and house 
builders, and all the experts are agreed that a change is necessary. 
But for the Democrats themselves to legislate for an increase in 
interest rates would weaken their political case against the Adminis- 
tration’s monetary policy, and for this reason Congress may again 
refuse to act. 

This question of economic growth is almost as controversial as 
are the defence and space programmes, for here again it is argued 
that the United States is becoming a second-rate Power, falling 
dangerously far behind the Russians in the rate at which its standard 
of living is going up, and that it has been held back by Mr Eisen- 
hower’s insistence on a balanced Budget and by his exaggerated 
fears of inflation. This is a politically telling argument during a 
period of unemployment, since lagging growth means fewer jobs 
for an expanding population, but with the ending of the steel strike 
unemployment is falling and seems unlikely to be a major issue 
in this year’s election campaign. And there is now almost universal 
agreement among the experts that, mainly as a result of techno- 
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logical advances, the rate of growth of the American economy can 
hardly fail to speed up substantially during the coming decade. 

Mr Eisenhower’s insistence on any surplus being used to reduce 
the national debt is to some extent inspired by the Administration’s 
concern at last year’s deterioration in the American balance of inter- 
national payments. This account showed a deficit of about $4,000 
million in 1959, caused mainly by a falling-off in exports which has 
now been checked. While there has never been evidence of a 
genuine flight from the dollar, it is nevertheless true that foreign 
banks and foreign officials have been suspicious of the soundness of 
an economy in which Government spending, the national debt, and 
price and wage levels were all going up continuously. The United 
States Treasury is known to have been much influenced by these 
views and to be determined to remove any justification there may be 
for them. 

How Congress will react to ali this between now and early July, 
when this year’s session is expected to end, is very doubtful. Last 
year the liberal Democrats were determined to push up spending on 
housing, airports, roads, and other public works but were defeated 
almost all along the line by a revival of the conservative coalition be- 
tween Republicans and southern Democrats and, more important, 
by the President’s success in rallying public opinion behind his 
balanced Budget. Thus it proved impossible, except on one occa- 
sion, to collect the two-thirds majorities in Congress needed to 
override his vetoes of Bills which he considered extravagant. But it 
may be more difficult for him to rally public opinion in support of a 
potential reduction in the national debt, especially under the mount- 
ing pressures of the coming election and when he himself is going to 
be out of Washington and preoccupied with other countries for so 
much of the time. Indeed, one wonders whether from now on he will 
be taking any serious interest in the domestic affairs which have 
never concerned him very much at any time. 

The situation is complicated by the unusual fact that all the 
potential Presidential nominees are in the Senate—and are using it 
as a ring in which to show their paces. Presidents have not often 
come from there in the past; Mr Truman went to the White House 
almost by accident, Mr Harding is not a very encouraging prece- 
dent. And to say that all the candidates are there today means writing 
off Mr Adlai Stevenson on the Democratic side and Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller on the Republican. But for the time being at least, Mr 
Stevenson’s refusal to do anything at all about the nomination (even 
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though it is known that he would accept it if offered) and his de- 
parture to South America for two months are forcing even his most 
devoted adherents to give up hope; they are offering their services 
and their experience to other more active candidates. 

Mr Rockefeller, after sounding out opinion all over the country, 
found the Republican Party organization so solidly behind the Vice- 
President, Mr Nixon, that he decided that he would do better to 
devote himself to his duties as Governor of New York State for the 
next few years and leave the Presidency alone for a time. But he still 
looks like a potential President and he is still criticizing Mr Nixon 
and the party regulars, at least indirectly. His departure from the 
contest has given the Democrats useful ammunition against the 
Republicans: that the rank and file is given no choice but has had 
a nominee foisted upon it by the hidebound old guard. On the 
other hand, now that Mr Nixon is practically sure of the nomination 
he is freer to say what he thinks and does not have to mancuvre 
for the support of groups in the party with whom he is not in sym- 
pathy. Already he is striking out on an increasingly liberal line of his 
own, often going farther than Mr Eisenhower in domestic matters. 

For instance, it is widely believed that Mr Nixon inspired the new 
and constructive scheme for protecting the voting rights of Negroes 
in the South which has just been put forward by his great friend, the 
Attorney General, after Mr Eisenhower had shown every sign of 
wanting to keep out of the Congressional debate on this matter. 
Some legislation on civil rights is almost inevitable this year when 
both parties will shortly be competing for the Negro votes which can 
determine the outcome of the election in key Northern cities. Thata 
Civil Rights Act was passed at all in 1957 was due to Mr Lyndon 
Johnson, the Southerner who manipulates the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate so adroitly, and what happens this year also 
depends on him. And this year he is a candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, with his chance of getting it turning on his 
ability to gather support outside the South. He will have the votes of 
most, if not all, of the Southern delegates to the convention which 
meets in Los Angeles on 11 July. But these are not enough to give 
him anything approaching the 761 votes, a clear majority, which are 
needed for the nomination. To collect support elsewhere he must 
demonstrate that he is a liberal—as indeed he is, in many respects. 
What better way to do this than by forcing Southern Senators to 
accept an effective civil rights Bill? But there is always a possibility 
that it may be undermined in the House of Representatives. 
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The Democratic convention will never nominate a conservative, 
although it is unlikely to nominate an extreme liberal either. The 
other middle-of-the-road possibility is Senator Stuart Symington 
of Missouri, who is famous for being all things to all men, whether 
from North or South, whether business men or trade unionists. He 
has pronounced views on nothing except the defence programme 
which he criticizes unceasingly from his advantageous past as 
President Truman’s Secretary of State for Air. Both he and Mr 
Johnson propose to conduct their campaigns for the nomination 
entirely from the Senate and from the speaker’s chair at fund- 
raising dinners, refusing to enter any of the primary elections. In 
these elections voters in sixteen states can either express their 
preference among those of their party’s potential nominees who do 
enter or elect delegates pledged to vote for one of these nominees at 
the convention. Sometimes they can do both. 

Candidates who enter these primaries run the risk of being 
knocked out of the Presidential race completely—as Senator 
Humphrey will be if he is badly defeated in April in Wisconsin, 
a state which is supposed to be especially favourable to him. But the 
primaries also enable candidates to demonstrate that they have 
popular appeal, particularly in parts of the country where they are 
not known. The number of delegates chosen in primary elections 
is not enough to enable any candidate to obtain a majority of votes 
at the convention simply by entering these contests; but delegates 
from other states are encouraged to pledge themselves to a candidate 
who has shown by his success in primary elections that he is a 
potential winner. 

That is why both Senator Kennedy and Senator Humphrey are 
taking the risk of entering primaries; each of them knows that his 
only hope of the nomination is to show the party officials that he has 
the best chance of getting back the Presidency for the Democrats. At 
the moment Senator Kennedy is well ahead of the three—or four, if 
Mr Stevenson is included—other possible Democratic nominees, in 
spite of the fact that he is a Roman Catholic; until this year—and 
maybe still this year—this has in practice disqualified a man from 
seeking the Presidency, although there is of course no legal pro- 
hibition on this religion. But while Mr Kennedy has been organiz- 
ing his campaign very cleverly his present favourable position stems 
largely from the fact that he has been fighting longer and harder— 
and spending more—than anyone else. From now on it will be 
more difficult for him to stay ahead. 
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Apart from Senator Humphrey, a real progressive, Mr Kennedy 
is the most liberal and the most intellectual of any of the Presidential 
candidates. But whoever wins the Democratic nomination, and 
whoever becomes the next President of the United States, whether it 
is a Democrat or, as at the moment seems most probable, the 
Republican Mr Nixon, it seems certain that 1961 will see practical 
results from the growing ferment of imaginative political and 
economic ideas in the United States. These are bubbling up every- 
where, after the long inertia and self-satisfaction of the earlier 
Eisenhower years; they are especially prevalent in the evidence 
being given to the Joint Economic Committee and at other Con- 
gressional hearings, and in the reports of study groups such as those 
financed by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. This spate of new think- 
ing has been stimulated by dissatisfaction with America as it is 
today: with the failures in space exploration and the educational in- 
adequacies which these have revealed; with the malpractices in the 
television and advertising industries and the moral slackness from 
which these spring; and with the economic deficiencies of the 
United States, its slums, its poverty, its depressed areas in the 
middle of the general and almost excessive prosperity. 


Nancy BALFOUR 


Nigeria on the Eve of Independence 


WHEN Nigeria becomes independent in October of this year the 
population of Britain’s colonies will be halved. At the same time the 
United Nations will acquire a new member, thirteenth in popula- 
tion among the nations of the world, fourth among those of the 
Commonwealth, and first by far of those of Africa. Ghana’s inde- 
pendence led the way, and is of vast symbolic significance; but 
Nigeria’s independence could shift the balance of forces in Africa— 
from Egypt and the North on the one hand and from South, Central, 
and East Africa on the other, to the African countries of the West 
where Guinea has already joined Ghana in independence, and 
where French Togoland and Mali will this year follow the former 
French Cameroons, which became independent on 1 January. 
Nigeria’s population of over 35 million could entitle her to speak 
for a continent. In a world where international affairs are often 
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spoken of in terms of continents, that should put her in a position of 
great influence. Yet, in spite of the world-wide interest aroused by 
Ghana’s independence, Nigeria’s significance is still imperfectly 
understood. Why? 

First, Nigeria is so new. She is a British creation established only 
sixty years ago. Only recently have any substantial number of her 
people begun to think of themselves as Nigerians rather than 
Hausas, Yorubas, Ibos, or any other of the vast number of peoples 
enclosed within Nigeria’s ‘right-angled’ borders, originally drawn 
by Britain, France, and Germany. If Nigerians themselves did not 
acclaim their country’s significance, others, to whom Nigeria was 
just another British colony, could not be expected to recognize it. 

But if most Nigerians did not think of themselves as Nigerians, 
their internal differences led to the natural assumption that the 
country might not survive as a political unit, and would after inde- 
pendence follow historical pulls. The Muslim provinces of the far 
north have for centuries looked across the Sahara to North Africa 
and the Middle East, while the coastal peoples have had centuries of 
contact with Christianity and with European traders—a difference 
which does not necessarily produce disunity in foreign policy but 
reflects real differences in outlook. 

Yet the assumption that there are ‘two Nigerias’ is now most mis- 
leading: and one of the great achievements of the last major Con- 
stitutional Conference, in 1958, between representatives of Nigeria 
and the British Government was that it emphasized the change that 
had come over Nigeria even between 1953 and 1958. In 1953 there 
was talk, from Northern Nigerian leaders, of secession, and of re- 
ducing the central government to a mere agency. In 1958 all parties 
rivalled each other in protesting devotion to a united and strong 
Nigeria; and they joined to produce a Constitution which itself 
should be one of the main unifying forces in independent Nigeria. 
Nor has anything happened since to show that Nigeria must split 
up. 

Another reason for the world’s failure to recognize Nigeria’s im- 
portance is economic. Nigeria is a very important producer of 
groundnuts, palm produce, cocoa, cotton, tin, timber, bananas, 
and rubber; but her production is in no case decisive in world 
markets, and Nigeria’s income per head, some £25, is much lower 
than that of Ghana or the Congo. So Nigeria’s vast political im- 
portance is not underlined by obvious economic importance (though 
as a customer of the United Kingdom, Nigeria holds the place her 
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population suggests—last year she was the U.K.’s thirteenth most 
important customer, just as she is the world’s thirteenth most 
populous country). 

Another reason for Nigeria’s failure to make her due mark on the 
world is the fact that when dealing with Nigeria foreigners have until 
recently really been dealing with the British—at any rate below 
Ministerial level. This situation has changed and is changing 
rapidly—the appointment of a most excellent Nigerian as Principal 
of the University College of Nigeria is one sign. But there is a serious 
shortage of Nigerians for top jobs in government, education, and 
business. Even the present vast system of training will have to be 
expanded if Nigeria is to be seen to be independent. 

Mr Macmillan’s recent visit, the appearance of Nigerian Minis- 
ters in splendid robes at international conferences all over the 
world, constant repetition of the list of African countries to become 
independent this year, and the calibre of Alhaji Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, who, as a result of the elections held last December, 
is known to be the man who is to lead Nigeria to independence— 
these have, to some extent, brought home to a wide circle the im- 
minence and significance of Nigeria’s independence. Nevertheless, 
there is still little realization of the importance of the country and of 
the part she might play in Africa and the world. 

How is Nigeria preparing to play this part? And what are her 
prospects of unity? Since October 1958, when it was finally agreed 
that she was to become independent in 1960, the biggest issue facing 
her politicians—and this is true of any colony—has been in cold 
storage. So Nigeria’s leaders have been able to prepare for inde- 
pendence in a peaceful atmosphere without having to waste their 
time or stoke up their tempers on controversies with the imperial 
Power. They have been able, for example, to prepare for representa- 
tion abroad, and to face the financial implications of independence 
in a way not open to the leaders of Guinea and the Congo. 

But have they also been able, during this breathing space, to pre- 
pare politically for independence? The Federal elections of De- 
cember 1959, which were to produce the Government that is to lead 
Nigeria to independence, took place after a very long campaign, 
which produced much bitterness and even some bloodshed. But 
they resulted in a coalition Government between the governing 
parties of the Northern and Eastern Regions, with the governing 
party of the Western Region playing the part of an effective Opposi- 
tion in the Federal House. The coalition is subject to obvious 
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stresses and may be difficult to keep together after independence. 
Nevertheless, it is important that Northern Nigeria’s governing 
party is now completely committed to playing its full role in the 
Government of the Federation, for which it provides the Prime 
Minister, while its alliance in the Government with one of the two 
main Southern parties means that Federal politics do not take the 
form of a North-South conflict. 

Even if it is misleading to see Nigerian politics in terms of such a 
conflict, however, it is still possible to interpret Nigerian politics as 
a conflict between Regional, and even tribal, interests, rather than 
as a conflict over policies and principles. It is true that the Action 
Group, now in Opposition, though its base is in the Western 
Region, has members in the Federal Parliament from all three 
Regions, while the N.C.N.C. (National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons), the Southern party in-Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa’s Federal coalition, is allied to the Northern Opposition 
party, N.E.P.U. (the Northern Elements’ Progressive Union), and 
forms an effective opposition in Western Nigeria. Nevertheless, the 
election results showed that each of the three main parties is based 
on a ‘core’ area in one Region, while its opponents are able to make 
significant headway only in the peripheral area of that Region. 
(Since the Trust Territory of the Cameroons is to be separated— 
even if temporarily—from Nigeria on 1 October, it is omitted from 
the discussion.) 

Although Nigeria’s international boundaries are artificial, sixty 
years of British rule, growth of a unified economy and nation-wide 
institutions, the spread of a transport network serving the whole 
country, and wide use of the English language have made the 
frontiers surprisingly real to those enclosed within them. It is the 
internal boundaries dividing the country into Regions which are in 
many ways less real and more controversial. 

Though these boundaries were originally drawn only for ad- 
ministrative convenience, subsequent political development has 
produced a rigid federal system in which these Regions are ‘states’. 
There must be considerable devolution in a country so big, and 
with such poor communications, as Nigeria, and ‘residual powers’ 
now reside in the Regions. The Federal Government is responsible 
for a fixed list of matters, while in some matters responsibility is 
shared between the Federal and Regional Governments. The 
Federal sphere includes defence, external affairs, ultimate responsi- 
bility for internal security, major economic developments, railways, 
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airways, postal services, and communications. Social services, and 
matters such as local roads and agriculture, are, therefore, left to the 
Regional Governments. So for most Nigerians the Government 
which deals with matters affecting their daily lives most closely is 
their Regional Government. All three Regions are already ‘self- 
governing’ and have a full ministerial system with Houses of 
Assembly and Chiefs. The Governors are virtually figureheads. 
Thus, well before the Federal Government becomes independent, 
Nigerians are experiencing self-government in things affecting their 
daily lives. 

Actual, or alleged, experience of the policies of Regional Govern- 
ments produced a major controversy which clearly had to be settled 
before Federal independence. In each Region the ‘core’ area tends 
both to be the home of a tribe (though, for groups numbering many 
millions, ‘nation’ is a better word) greatly outnumbering the peri- 
pheral area with its multitude of smaller tribes, and to be richer 
than that area. So some leaders of the minority tribes in each Region 
began warning their people of the possibility of discrimination 
against them by the major tribes when Nigeria became entirely in- 
dependent. In each Region a clearly defined movement arose de- 
manding that the minority areas should be separated to form new 
regions (though the areas were never clearly defined). 

Finally, in September 1957, the Secrecary of State appointed a 
pow erful Commission, under Sir Henry Willink, to examine this 
issue. 

The report of the Willink Commission! is one of the most im- 
portant documents in Nigerian history, and the Constitution agreed 
upon in October 1958, which is in most respects the Constitution for 
independent Nigeria, owes a great deal to it. The report was de- 
signed to meet the fears of the minorities, without creating new 
regions, and it ensured that Nigeria becomes independent with an 
‘entrenched’ Federal system. 

It was clear to the Commission that creation of new regions could 
only produce more problems than it solved. You cannot, in Nigeria, 
draw new regional boundaries, separating minorities from majorities 
in existing Regions, without creating new minorities—the Com- 
mission pointed out that if, for example, a new ‘Mid-West’ state 
were created within the Western Region, there would be ‘dismay 
as well as rejoicing’. And though many minority leaders honestly 


1 Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the fears of minorities and 
the means of allaying them (London, H.M.S.O., Cmnd. 505 of 1958). 
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believed that their areas were exploited for the benefit of the 
majority tribes, the Commission found that the opposite was often 
true. In any case, any new region whose boundaries corresponded 
at all closely to an area where there was support for it could not stand 
on its own feet. Instead, to meet the fears of the minorities—which 
the Commission admitted to be genuine, widespread, and not base- 
less—their report recommended constitutional safeguards. 

Recognizing that some minority areas were neglected—though 
this grievance was baseless in most areas—the Commission said the 
answer was not to separate these from Regions which could help 
them, but to establish development authorities for them—the 
Niger Delta was the area suggested for one such authority, now be- 
ing established, in which the Federal Government as well as two 
Regional Governments will co-operate. The Commission also re- 
commended that certain areas—Edo-speaking districts in Western 
Nigeria and Calabar province in the East—should be designated 
‘minority areas’, with councils to report on their affairs to both 
Federal and Regional legislatures. 

To allay the specific fears of non-Muslims in the Northern 
Region the Commission made recommendations about courts; they 
also dealt with control of prisons, conduct of elections, and many 
other matters. Above all, there was a suggested list of ‘fundamental 
rights’ to be included in the Constitution (ranging from the right 
to respect for private correspondence to the right to life itself) 
which has probably set a precedent for other colonial Constitutions. 
Almost all the Willink Report’s recommendations have been, or are 
being, included in the Nigerian Constitution. 

The Commission declared that it is the individual who matters, 
not the group; they wanted to create conditions where it would be 
‘votes that will win fair treatment for minorities’; so they did not 
accept the principle that a recognizable ethnic group must form a 
political unit, or for ever have a claim to its land. After indepen- 
dence, the Commission suggested, the Federal Government’s 
prestige would grow, so that it could discharge the responsibility of 
arbitrator between Nigerians. Moreover—though not everybody 


would agree—the Commission considered tribalism to be a dying - 


force, which no Constitution should encourage. 

The 1958 Constitutional Conference, in spite of strong minority 
protests, finally agreed with the Commission. There is an arrange- 
ment under which new regions can be created: but this is so com- 
plicated that it makes certain that no snap decision can alter regional 
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boundaries, and it might prove difficult to make a change even when 
generally agreed to be desirable—though no Regional Government 
can now veto a change in its own Region. Any area for which a 
change is proposed would have to hold a referendum, and a two- 
thirds majority in the Federal legislature and a majority of Regional 
Houses would have to support the change—maijorities which the 
present coalition Government is in a position to secure if it wished to 
risk its unity on anything so controversial. Any other amendment to 
the Constitution would require a two-thirds majority in the Federal 
legislature and support of a majority of Regional Houses, so that all 
the safeguards for minorities are ‘entrenched’. 

Control of the Federal Police Force, whose tribal composition is 
a constant concern of Nigerian politicians, will after independence 
be a key political issue. The 1958 Constitutional Conference, fol- 
lowing the Minorities Commission’s recommendations, agreed on 
arrangements which appeared to suit everybody—even those who 
feared, particularly in view of the danger of ‘strong-arm’ politics in 
Nigeria, that the Force might lose its independence to politicians. 

The Force is to be unified and independent, under the control, for 
administration, of a Police Council on which representatives of both 
Regional and Federal Governments sit, though ultimate responsi- 
bility lies with the Federal Government. For operational use the 
head of the force, the Inspector-General, is responsible, though, 
once again, the Federal Government is ultimately responsible. 
There is also a Police Service Commission to ensure that recruit- 
ment, appointment, promotion, transfers, and discipline are kept 
free of political control. 

What of relations between Regional Governments and senior 
police officers in actual operations? Regional Commissioners in 
operational matters and tactical dispositions are now responsible to 
the Inspector-General ; but in day-to-day disposition and operation- 
al control of the police in a Region, including tactical dispositions, 
the Regional Police Commissioner is expected to carry out the 
Regional Government’s requirements, subject to overriding Federal 
authority. If the Commissioner is unable to meet its wishes the 
Regional Government can appeal to the Federal Government. 

Obviously, relations between the Prime Ministers and Regional 
Premiers could create difficulties; but, as was the case with the 
Minorities Commission, one must assume that the first concern of 
Nigeria’s leaders will be law and order. If it is not, they could bungle 
any arrangement. 
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In addition to the Nigeria Police there are Native Administration 
police (in the North) and local government police (in the West); 
since the Federal Government pays the Nigeria Police, any Region 
which enlarges its own forces will have to meet the bill. The 1958 
Conference, however, decided that local forces should be gradually 
absorbed into the Nigeria Police—at present, perhaps, little more 
than a pious aspiration, but an important one in view of fears about 
possible political use of these forces. 

The 1958 Conference did not discuss local responsibility for law 
and order—who, if anybody, replaces District Officers or their 
equivalent after independence, and to whom are the police to look 
locally for guidance? But the Conference noted that Nigeria is 
‘under-policed’ and it is clear that the army, whose use after inde- 
pendence will! be chiefly the Prime Minister’s concern, will have an 
important role in internal security in independent Nigeria. On 
paper the Constitution of independent Nigeria will be the citizen’s 
Magna Carta. There will be an independent non-political police 
force, a judiciary (including many Native Court judges) appointed 
by independent Judicial Service Commissions, civil services 
with independent Public Service Commissions, right of appeal 
through to the Privy Council on all but minor matters, a liberal 
citizenship law, and ‘entrenched’ provisions in the Constitution 
to fix the life of the legislature and regulate general elections, to 
make compensation obligatory for property compulsorily acquired, 
and to protect the offices of Director of Audit and Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

Such a Constitution, indeed, or the courts which interpret it, 
might come to be considered the sovereign power in Nigeria, be- 
cause the process of amending will be so complex that only a party 
with nation-wide power, of a kind which seems unlikely for many 
years, or a very firm coalition, could use it. Indeed the only import- 
ant subject not included in the present Constitution, or decided by 
the 1958 Conference, is appointment of Regional Governors and 
their status after independence. This will be one of the subjects of 
discussion at next May’s conference, the last between the U.K. 
Government and Nigerian leaders on the transfer of British power. 

Did the 1958 Conference tie things up too tightly? There are 
‘saving clauses’ to make many ‘fundamental rights’ inapplicable 
except when the Government concerned agrees, and there are other 
ways of making them meaningless. But lawyer-politicians might 
constantly have recourse to the courts to challenge legislation on 
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the ground that it infringes fundamental rights—for example, 
restrictions on freedom to propagate religious or political views can 
only be such as are ‘reasonably justifiable in a democratic society’. 

Did the Conference ‘entrench’ too many clauses? The Fiscal 
Commission, for example, whose chief concern was allocation of 
revenue between the Federal and Regional Governments, suggested 
that their recommendations, accepted by the Conference, should be 
reviewed after five years; but provisions for revenue allocation are 
now ‘entrenched’ in the Constitution, and it may be very difficult 
to modify them, even in the light of five years’ experience. The same 
applies to division of the functions between the Federation and the 
Regions. Details of administrative practice are also involved, and 
lawyers could challenge certain minor measures on the ground that 
they involve constitutional amendment. 

Yet the Constitution with which Nigeria becomes independent is 
not, as was that of Ghana and as will probably be that of the Congo, 
one hastily devised to meet an urgent situation. It has been most 
carefully worked out in full agreement between Nigerian leaders 
and the British Government in a series of Constitutional Confer- 
ences that actually began in 1953. While in Ghana ‘entrenchment’ 
has proved illusory in face of political aspirations, the Constitution 
with which Nigeria begins independence may serve her for many 
years. 

Davip WILLIAMS 










































Religion and Authority in Modern 
Burma 


StupENTs of Western politics too readily suppose that the basic 
assumptions about life which govern political behaviour in other 
parts of the world are identical or similar to our own. This can 
easily lead to incorrect comparisons between apparently similar 
situations arising out of different causes and to false expectations of 
similar results from apparently similar causes. Since religion is one 
of the most immediately available products of a people’s basic 
assumptions about the meaning of life, it may be well to ask whether 
religions different from those we know well in the West play any 
part in shaping the political behaviour and attitudes of the nations 
and cultures which profess them. Burma has just returned to power 
the ‘Clean’ wing of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League 
(A.F.P.F.L.) led by U Nu and this party is committed to making 
Buddhism the official State religion of the country. We may here 
then have a useful field of preliminary inquiry. 

Since attaining her independence, Burma, perhaps more than 
Ceylon, Thailand, or other neighbours, has consistently and in all 
sincerity offered her form of Buddhism as a way of life compatible 
with the stated aims and ideals of the United Nations. She would 
claim that the saintly aura thrown over the Land of Gold by the 
Sixth Buddhist Council of 1956 has enhanced the dignity of 
Theravada, or Southern Buddhism, and reaffirmed, against certain 
tides of scholarly opinion, this form’s right to be considered as the 
original and pure teaching of the Enlightened One. The student of 
politics, however, may well wonder how such a Way—can one, if 
the texts alone be studied, even call it a religion?—conforms with 
daily behaviour in a country whose history has always been so very 
turbulent. He must, then, first inquire into the precise nature of the 
relations between ‘Church’ and ‘State’ in such a country; next into 
concepts of leadership, authority, and power which play a part in 
determining the structure of government and the relations between 
ruler and ruled. He may, from the first, be led to expect that there 
are two alternative paths open to the successful Burman: one leading 
to retirement after acceptance of the doctrine of suffering and 
impermanence inherent in the minutest details of daily life, the 
other leading into the very thick of the battle. But he will then 
wonder which of these paths is ultimately preferred and will have to 
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inquire into what factors within, or perhaps outside of, Buddhism 
can be held to justify the second course of action. 

Both in and out of Burma, the closest possible relation has always 
been said to exist between religion and culture, so close that to be a 
Burman is virtually to be a Buddhist and that, for most practical 
purposes, Buddhism has always been a State religion. From early 
times, the monkhood or Sangha has always been the institution 
which could most conveniently influence the policy of the autocratic 
kings: monks to whom even the king had to bow are known, in 
history, to have intervened on the side of the oppressed and to have 
diverted royalty from feats of arms to feats of architecture, scholar- 
ship, and husbandry; primarily a teacher, the Burmese monk, until 
British times, taught every male child in the kingdom between the 
ages of six and thirteen and advised him, as well as his wife, in all 
matters until his dying day. 

At the same time, the monkhood has always been vulnerable 
in certain respects quite unknown to Western clergies. Burmese 
Buddhism, it must be clearly stressed, has no Church: each monas- 
tery is, in the last resort, an independent entity, and any associa- 
tion of monks or monasteries along sectarian or affinitive lines has 
always for various reasons—even under the rule of ‘archbishops’ in 
royal times—been very tenuous. Further, while lands were granted 
for the upkeep of famous pagodas, monasteries on the whole have 
always depended on donations from the faithful, either in the course 
of the daily round of food collecting or in gifts of one sort or another 
at public and private festivals. Thus no monastic ‘treasure’ could 
ever be consistently amassed against hard times by the order as a 
whole, even assuming that this had been permitted by the Book of 
Discipline. Leaving aside considerations from the higher doctrine 
of Abhidhamma—in which the constant effort to produce the 
volition to give is a protection against volitions of greed and hate 
and a necessary condition for the arising of a higher consciousness 
leading to deliverance—the necessity to keep the average donor 
happy in the broadest sense of the term cannot but have led to very 
conservative attitudes on the part of most members of the monk- 
hood and to have favoured, under the old regime, a traditional rather 
than a progressive type of culture. 

When the British abstained from backing the monks and when 
lay education gradually supplanted the monastic schools, the basic 
educational function of the monks was gravely undermined. In 
essence, the monkhood had never been a career—it can be and is 
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entered and left more or less at will; now the sole career-like element 
was gone, leaving only devotion. Ecclesiastical history is not rich in 
data on social class, but it may be that this gravely affected the re- 
cruitment of ambitious well-born men: at any rate, the present 
monkhood comes largely from the villages, in contrast to the more 
sophisticated origins of many military, professional, and, especially, 
administrative people. The role of the monks in the nationalist 
agitations of the 1930s can be seen as a last effort to retain their form- 
al educational influence over the people by associating themselves 
with the dawn of a new independent history. At the same time, a 
movement towards lay control of religious affairs, involving at 
times their political manipulation, criticized the monks for par- 
ticipating in politics, demanded their return to the higher spheres of 
devotional activity, and introduced selective criteria into the dona- 
tion pattern (giving to ‘good’ monks only), whereas in the old days 
the yellow robe received and not the man who wore it. The great 
respect which the Burmese still show to their monks can at any time 
isolate the latter from the worldly life, and the splendid individual- 
ism shown by some ecclesiastics has never been strong enough to 
break the control exercised by lay leaders in the absence of any 
organized church. 

It is a convention in Burmese history that the ruler should show 
his fitness to rule by, inter alia, being the protector and purifier of 
the religion. This theme runs from Anawratha’s ‘destruction’ of the 
Tantric ‘Ari’ monks and his establishment of ‘pure’ Theravdda 
in the eleventh-century city of Pagan to the holding of the Sixth 
Buddhist Council by the post-independence Government in 
Rangoon. That this protection and purification always to some 
degree implies control was shown, in history, by royal selection of 
household tutors for the ‘archbishoprics’ and, in the late 1940s and 

yearly 1950s, by the formation of a Ministry of Religious Affairs 
whose main aim was the purification of the monkhood through the 
establishment of efficient ecclesiastical courts and a Sangha parlia- 
ment. These measures are still uncompleted owing to the strong 
opposition of monks to any form of registration, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the last twelve years or so is largely to be understood 
in terms of this conflict. 

The rapidity with which monkish groups form and dissolve, 
together with a confusing tendency to adopt similar or identical 

names and to get along, in most cases, with the most rudimentary 
forms of organization, makes it very hard for an observer to sort 
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out this recent history. Broadly speaking there are two, sometimes 
conflicting, claims on the modern monk. The first is that of sect. 
Sects in Burma arise frequently as groups of students around a 
particularly gifted teacher, but, in most cases, they disintegrate at, 
or soon after, his death. Today something like two-thirds of the 
monks belong to the Thudhamma sect, the other two main sects 
being the Shwegyin and the Dwaya. For practical purposes, the 
two latter sects may be described as stricter disciplinarians than the 
rest; they attempt to keep to themselves and to stay outside all 
politics and governmental control. The Shwegyin, in particular, has 
the nearest thing to a church organization in the country. The other 
claim is that of political allegiance. This has become a little clearer 
with the split of the monolithic Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League (A.F.P.F.L.) into two parties, known as the ‘Clean’ and 
the ‘Stable’, in April 1958, and it is within Thudhamma that party 
allegiance seems most clearly marked. Roughly, this sect is divided 
into one small but highly organized group, with headquarters in 
Mandalay, which favours the Stable, and a majority group of a very 
heterogeneous nature which, more or less passively, favours the 
Clean. While the majority at first favoured the A.F.P.F.L.’s plans, 
they were thrown not so much into opposition as into passive 
resistance by the minority group’s strong stand in favour of that 
policy. 

Further complications arose, in the matter of ecclesiastical 
courts, from the necessity to satisfy Shwegyin and Dwaya inde- 
pendence and, in this, the latter sects seem to have sided at times 
with the minority Thudhamma against the vested interests in the 
courts of the majority Thudhamma group. This first set of courts is 
now almost redundant, and the Amendment Act courts allow freer 
scope to individual monks in the choice of judges for the various 
parties involved. It is to be noted that the minority Thudhamma 
group, whose origins go back to nationalist times, does not call itself 
a sect and represents a new departure in Burmese ecclesiastical 
organization. But this very departure, in that the group is modelled 
somewhat along the lines of a political party, only serves to show that 
the Sangha, far from being a force on its own, has chosen to follow 
the major politigal divisions of lay activity. Thus, in the last resort, 
formal political control rests with the lay authorities whatever in- 
formal advice or even pressure—frequently involving anti-political 
sentiments—may be brought by individual monk advisers on their 
disciples and followers. 
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This trend has been strengthened by recent tendencies to 
‘guided democracy’ under the efficient Army government, intro- 
duced in September 1958, with which, significantly enough, the 
minority Thudhamma group has had strong connections. In effect, 
the Army has, in its own way, taken on the role of protector and 
purifier by replacing the previous Government’s religious activity 
by its own. This has taken the form of a very active campaign for the 
defence of Buddhism against the menace of Communism which 
stressed, at one and the same time, the old Government’s laxity in 
dealing with insurgents and the religious ‘virtue’ of the present 
leaders. The fact that the internal Communist menace had never 
been weaker than at the time of this campaign also shows, perhaps, 
how strong the religious ‘virtue’ of the Clean party was held to be. 
Whatever parties hold power in the future, one may venture to 
guess that lay control of the monkhood will continue even while its 
sanction will long be sought as part of the ‘myth’ of protection and 
purification. 

We have now seen that a leader must preserve the appearance of 
being a good Buddhist, and this he does, primarily, by obtaining the 
sanction of the highest type of person in the community: the monk. 
It must be noted, in passing, that any suggestion of monastic dis- 
unity (real differences of doctrine amongst sects, party allegiances, 
etc.) is strongly discountenanced. The leader hirnself, however, 
does not retire from the world. Recent observers in Burma, both 
Burmese and foreign, have been struck by the survival there of old 
autocratic concepts of authority in which leadership is sought for 
its own sake, for the status, prestige, and favour-granting powers 
that it brings. It is very hard indeed to find any real difference of 
domestic policy among the various political parties, and the con- 
flicts which abound in Burmese politics are almost always of a 
personal nature. 

Psychologists have recently offered explanations of the Burmese 
desire for ‘individual autonomy’ in terms of the insecurity about 
social relations which they inherit from their childhood upbringing. 
Political scientists have commented very acutely upon the two 
alternating aspects of Burmese behaviour—gentleness and violence 
—and the reluctance of the Burmese to undertake responsibility if it 
should lead them into the danger of provoking other people, with 
consequent emphasis on intentions rather than deeds, the will to 
power as a means of placing oneself above controversy and struggle, 
and a rather authoritarian conservatism of outlook once an indi- 
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vidual has ‘arrived’. Here we might ask whether any religious fac- 
tors, foreign, one may be tempted to think, to Buddhism, influence 
the emergence of this fight for power. In this context, the theme of 
protection and purification must again be invoked as a pivotal one. 
For the fact is that danger to authority does not come so much from 
a ‘church’ but rather from certain tendencies in Burmese religion 
which favour the acquisition of power as a good, both spiritual and 
temporal. The very factors which make authority so desirable also 
constantly endanger it. The hallmark of a leader is his defence of 
something he cannot afford not to defend. This must be clarified 
with reference to some hitherto little-discussed aspects of Burmese 
religious life. 

Previous attempts to define the nature of Burmese religion have 
been bedevilled by the use of two terms: ‘animism’ and ‘Budd- 
hism’. On the one hand, textual scholars saw Burmese religion as a 
‘pure’ Buddhism hampered at every turn by animistic practices 
of partly local, partly Hindu origin. Missionaries and early ethno- 
graphers, in contact with village life, were tempted to reduce Budd- 
hism’s role in Burmese life to that of a mere gloss or veneer covering 
a host of primitive and, perhaps, not very wholesome practices. In 
effect, if only village and monastic life be studied, there appears to 
be an inexplicable gap between the worship of a host of varied spirits 
on the one hand and the practice of an austere, godless, self-re- 
nouncing philosophy or way of life on the other. Beyond recogniz- 
ing that the ‘animistic’ aspects of some Buddhist rituals could be 
traced back, by comparison with the present Hill tribe customs of 
Northern Burma, to Burmese tribal origins, the early ethnographers 
were left with these two very different systems and no clear idea of 
their relation to Burmese life as a whole. 

Now there is, in-Burma, just under the surface of daily life, a 
whole world of attitudes and practices which fills that gap: the 
world of the gaings. The word gaing denotes an ecclesiastical sect, 
but, in common parlance, it designates a group of people—usually 
a teacher and his disciples—whose manipulation of various magical 
techniques associated with alchemy, mantras, medicine, and cab- 
balistic signs leads them to acquire, in step-by-step, hierarchical 
degrees, ever more refined states of material power over animate 
and inanimate nature and the supernatural. As with the Sangha, 
there is the greatest possible tenuousness in the history of particular 
gaings, but at any given moment there may be, throughout the 
country, both in town and village, a hundred or so of these groups, 
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some with memberships of thousands, including very many of the 
leading politicians in the land. 

As in all such matters, the difference between black and white 
magic may depend on the position in the hierarchy of your different 
interlocutors but, in spite of this, there is a generally recognized 
hierarchy both of gaing and of powers, divided into three paths or 
ways: lower, middle, and higher. The higher your informant is in 
the hierarchy, the more likely he is to tell you that the following of 
any path depends not so much on whether you are a good or bad 
person as on how many rules of abstinence you feel yourself able to 
undertake. While the relatively uninitiated are drowned in an ocean 
of conflicts between various human beings and spirits all trying to 
control each other (the world of animism), the initiated will, by 
more and more abstinences, climb towards the higher existence of 
very long or even eternal life in which he may reach the highest goal 
of the gaing member: seeing and hearing the future Buddha 
Maitreya and reaching Nirvana by means of his sermons. While this 
messianic Buddhism satisfies most of the high initiates, a few will go 
further still and by yet further exertions will reach the world of 
Buddhism proper where Nirvana attained in this life or in only 
another few lives puts an end to all conflict and activity for ever. 

When it is remembered that the ancient kings frequently assumed 
themselves to be the future Buddha, the role of the leader finally 
becomes clear: by protecting and purifying the religion while he is 
in authority, he is in fact preparing his own coming into the highest 
state of all. Thus the old tradition whereby the ‘great man’ became 
either a king or a Buddha here finds a resolution which allows of 
temporal power as a preparation for spiritual dominion and, by 
the same token, allows us to place ‘animism’ and ‘Buddhism’ in 
their right perspective as two poies of a continuum which is Burm- 
ese religion. It remains perhaps to be added that the heavy super- 
natural penalties incurred by those who break their vows of abstin- 
ence act as a brake on the more immodest claims of honest people, 
though they would not, of course, prevent the rise of a considerable 
number of charlatans. 

While there is no exact correspondence between social class and 
position in the hierarchy, it can be expected that the vast majority 
of the Burmese agricultural population will take a worm’s-eye view 
of the whole and be so blinded by the conflict at the base of the 
pyramid that it will tend to worship the leader at its apex rather than 
try to emulate his achievements. Indeed, the political scientist 
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might say that, in a society where social class is so hard to define, 
the fight for power as a means of destroying status insecurity and 
rising above all conflicts is very clearly reflected in these religious 
attitudes. There is here, as in other aspects of Burmese life, a ten- 
dency to seek protective subservience to a master (a diluted form of 
power) if one cannot make the top grade for oneself. ‘The remark- 
able fact is that there are still, all over Burma, future kings and 
messiahs (these notions are very mixed up at the popular level) with 
courts of attendants waiting upon them daily until such time as they 
will mount the throne of the Land of Gold on earth or in heaven 
(this again is never too clear) and shower blessings and gifts on their 
devotees. Some live in high rooms, surrounded by all the traditional 
regalia of Burmese royalty, watched over by a host of benevolent 
and malevolent spirits which they have brought to book, never 
touching the ground and, at all times, the subject of detailed and 
elaborate cults. While a great deal of this leads to nothing more than 
charities and good works—mainly the building of shrines and 
pagodas—it does at times dramatically impinge oa practical 
politics. Seen in its correct perspective, the great Saya San rebellion 
in 1931 was a messianic movement of this nature. Beyond this, the 
whole ideology of the gaings, with its stress on control of power, per- 
meates the life of all Burmese to some degree or other and countless 
soldiers, lawyers, civil servants, government officials, and business 
men model their lives and decisions on the teachings of their gaing 
masters, alive or . . . dead since, in matters of the spirit, the death of 
one body is hardly ever conclusive. 

The casual observer wilf see none of this, for the Burmese have an 
unnecessary sense of shame in regard to possible Western accusa- 
tions of superstition and impurity. The fact remains that Buddhism, 
as understood in the texts, is not so much the religion of Burma as 
the religion to which she aspires. Pure Theravada is so difficult that 
only the very few can hope to follow it. For the mass of people for 
whom today alone counts, some form of a more practical religious 
behaviour is necessary. No amount of Burmese denial of Maha@ydna 
can hide the fact that the principles on which Mahdydna are based 
survive in Burma today: perhaps the various forms of Mahd@ydana 
and Tantrism, not so much destroyed by the old kings as relegated 
to jungle and forest, are the very ancestors of the present-day gaings. 

Secrecy in the world of the gaings may well be preserved for the 
same reasons as it is preserved in the world of politics : the manipula- 
tion and withholding of political information which makes the 
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Burmese scene so opaque is a very strong means of keeping power 
to oneself and avoiding the attacks of others. Yet, as in the Sangha, 
where the claiming of any sort of spiritual power is a very delicate 
matter indeed, there is some modesty in this secrecy: those who 
wait for Maitreya are those who do not feel up to the prodigious 
efforts involved in obtaining Nirvana in one life. Thus there is room 
for something higher yet than anything the gaing can provide. 

It remains to be asked why the sanction of the Sangha—a body 
with so little formal power—is nevertheless so much valued in 
Burmese society. As long as one remains in the world of the gaings 
involvement in the world and rejection of the world are two sides of 
one meda!. But definitive retirement may win in the end and with it 
Buddhism as the Burmese conceive it. The leader, thrown up out 
of conflict to his eminent position and constantly threatened by 
potentially stronger contenders, as in the days of the warring 
princes, must protect and purify Buddhism to justify his own rule 
and, let it be said, the rule of the Burmese over the ‘pagans’ and 
‘animists’ in their own midst. As protector of the religion he must, 
whatever the political realities may be, emulate the ancient god- 
like kings in obtaining the sanction of the élite, the living symbols of 
aspiration clothed in the yellow robe. If he wishes to go still further 
on the path, he can, with honour, retire into that robe and devote 
himself, with added respect and prestige, to the attainment of the 
highest goal. He can also, in the same way, turn defeat into triumph. 
Here the respect which the Burmese pay to their monks comes into 
its own, for if it is true to say that the aim of the Burmese is some kind 
of unfettered power, placing him above all criticism and attack, com- 
bined with the highest honour, then, in the things which matter 
most, the monk is retained and strengthened in his position as the 
living symbol of that aim. In this society the worldly life is still pro- 
foundly influenced by the ideals of those who have left it. The cus- 
tom whereby all male children still spend some little time in the 
order, together with popular attitudes towards the monkhood—the 
Sangha, with the Law (Dhamma) and the Buddha, forms part of 
the Three Jewels and Refuges—leaves us in no doubt as to where the 
highest values are thought to lie. For, when all is said and done, there 
remains a path to still the hearts of men as it has stilled them for 
ages in that turbulent country. 

E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 


Mr Macmillan in Africa 


DuRING January and February 1960 Mr Macmillan spent five days 
in Ghana (6-11 January), seven days in Nigeria (11-18 January), 
nine days in the Central African Federation (18-27 January), and 
ten days in the Union of South Africa (27 January—6 February). In 
each of the four regions he delivered a prepared speech on a public 
occasion and answered questions at a press conference. In Ghana 
he visited the Volta Development area in company with Dr 
Nkrumah, and was allowed the opportunity of a private conference 
with Opposition leaders. Meanwhile the populace showed little 
interest and much of the Ghanaian press was hostile. In the wider 
spaces of Nigeria Mr Macmillan visited the three regions as well as 
the central government; his public statements aroused world-wide 
interest. Nigeria seems to have been the region in which he received 
the most cordial popular reception. From Lagos he went to South- 
ern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland where, as was 
expected, his reception was mixed. There were reports of white 
truculence at Lusaka and, at Blantyre, an African crowd rioted in 
view of the building where Mr Macmillan was being welcomed as 
an official guest. In the two northern territories, but not in Southern 
Rhodesia, he met African nationalist leaders. 

The rising public interest in his tour, not only in Africa but 
throughout the politically informed world, was focused upon the 
speech he was expected to make before a joint session of both Houses 
of the South African Parliament in the last days of his visit. He went 
first to Pretoria where he renewed the pledge given by earlier British 
Governments to the peoples of the High Commission Territories ; 
then to Johannesburg where he met many persons representative of 
the nation’s life, including European (but not African) liberals. On 
4 February he made the speech at Cape Town which summed up 
his views upon the African problem in general. He left Cape Town 
by sea on 6 February. 

The following extracts are taken from press reports of Mr 
Macmillan’s public speeches and of the reactions to them. 

At the State banquet in Ghana on g January Mr Macmillan spoke 
in general terms about ‘the wind of change blowing through Africa’. 
“We have been impressed,’ he said, ‘by the speed and efficiency with 
which your new nation-state is progressing. We—all of us in Britain 
—are delighted at the flourishing state of Ghana’s economy and the 
prospects of further investment and development,’ but capital, he 
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said, would flow to those countries which, in themselves, were 
economically sound and to those countries creating confidence in 
their political efficiency and stability. ‘How immensely valuable it is 
to have African states as members of the Commonwealth,’ he con- 
cluded. ‘If we cannot co-operate, but sit down in opposite camps 
shouting slogans at each other, we shall all suffer grievous harm.’ 

Dr Nkrumah spoke with some show of moderation: ‘We know,’ 
he said, ‘that some of the older nations were willing members of 
the Commonwealth and we appreciate the historic nature of that 
institution. To us the Commonwealth is a modern, flexible, and 
adaptable institution.’ 

While stating plainly that his major preoccupation was to liber- 
ate the African continent from colonialism he hoped that it would be . 
possible ‘to formulate policies and programmes within the Com- 
monwealth context’. Commentators noted that a complimentary 
allusion to the Queen which appeared in the printed version of Dr 
Nkrumah’s speech was omitted from the speech as delivered. Dr 
Nkrumah later explained to the press that it had been omitted by 
error." 

At his press conference in Accra (10 January) Mr Macmillan 
assured questioners that the French atomic tests in the Sahara were 
no threat to public health in Ghana, that the Prime Minister of 
Nigeria would not be invited to the Commonwealth Conference in 
May, that complete agreement had been reached with Dr Nkrumah 
on the next steps to be taken in the Volta Development scheme, and 
that the constitutional changes proposed in Ghana need not raise 
Commonwealth difficulties.* 

In Lagos, on 13 January, what was said by the Federal Prime 
Minister, Sir Abubakar Balewa, was even more significant than what 
was said by Mr Macmillan. Twice in the day Sir Abubakar repu- 
diated any suggestion that his country would adhere to any ‘United 
States of Africa’. Nigeria had no intention of giving up her promised 
sovereign status and would take warning from countries where 
‘after a few years of parliamentary democracy there has been a com- 
plete breakdown and power has been seized by one section of the 
community’. Mr Macmillan, in his speech before the Assembly, re- 
ferred with pride to the work of Lord Lugard and the other pioneers. 
He said that Britain ‘was no longer a great colonial power but the 
senior member of a great commonwealth. As such she felt the pulse 


* aby Telia as font ie Sunday Times, 10 January 1960. 
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of Africa, Asia, the Antipodes, and America, and had close links 
with these parts of the world,’! At a press conference in the evening, 
when questioned about Central Africa, he gave a reply that was 
quoted, sometimes inaccurately, all over the world. 


The Government of the United Kingdom have made it clear— 
abundantly clear—that we will not remove the protection of the British 
Government to either of the northern territories—Northern Rhodesia or 
Nyasaland—until it is clear that the expressed wish of these peoples is 
to enter into a full and independent federation.? 

On his last day in Nigeria, where the welcome had been warm, the 
Lagos Times fired a parting shot: ‘Your government’s policy in 
East, Central, and South Africa is wrong. . . Now you are off to the 
other Africa where Europeans and Africans are not allowed to dine, 


wine, and shake hands together.’* 


In Salisbury on 19 January he was challenged by Sir Roy 
Welensky, who said: ‘. . . the terms of reference of the Monckton 
Commission were agreed to by our two Governments. They will be 
honoured to the full by the Federal Government [of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland]. Now it is alleged that the Prime Minister said while 
in Lagos that the people of the two northern protectorates . . . would 
have to decide whether or not they would stay in the Federation.’ 
Mr Macmillan explained, in a speech, described by The Times 
(20 January) as a ‘masterpiece of non-commitment’, that his words 
at Lagos had been misquoted: he had merely repeated what he had 
said in the House of Commons on 22 July 1959. 

At Lusaka, in Northern Rhodesia, Mr Macmillan conferred on 
21 January with African members of the United National Inde- 
pendence Party, one of them newly released from detention. When 
speaking at a civic luncheon he appealed to Africans to give up the 
barren policy of non-co-operation and to Europeans ‘to make the 
multi-racial society a success’. The Africans, however, made no 
move to withdraw their resolution to boycott the Monckton Com- 
mission, and the Mayor, in replying to the speech, used language 
which some critics regarded as discourteous. He complained of ‘the 
plague of fact-finding tours culminating in the daddy of them all, 
the Monckton Commission’ .* 

The visit to Nyasaland (25-26 January), where a riot took place at 
Blantyre, produced no new statement of policy. Mr Macmillan re- 

1 Guardian, 14 January 1960. 

? Verbatim report in The Times, 20 January 1960. 


* Quoted in Daily Telegraph, 19 January 1960. 
* Daily Telegraph, 22 January 1960. 
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minded his hearers that ‘advance must come in a peaceful way and 
not by viclence’ and that ‘we cannot live by eating votes or consti- 
tutions.” 

At Pretoria on 27 January he twice renewed the pledges given to 
the High Commission Territories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
and Swaziland, first to a deputation of Bechuanas and later to a 
press conference, recalling the promise of Sir Winston Churchill in 
1950 ‘not to transfer these territories until their inhabitants have 
been consulted and until the United Kingdom has had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its view’. On his way south from Johannesburg 
he stopped for a few hours in Basutoland to confer with the leaders 
of a territory now taking the first steps in self-government. He made 
no public statement. 

He arrived on 1 February at Cape Town where he was met by 
the Prime Minister, Dr Verwoerd. On 3 February he addressed a 
meeting of both Houses of Parliament. The reports of the speech in 
the London newspapers of 4 February 1960 vary a little in substance. 

After some opening remarks of compliment and courtesy, Mr 
Macmillan spoke of the immense material progress of South Africa, 
reminding his audience that ‘much of it has been financed by British 
capital’. 


According to a recent survey made by the Union Government, nearly 
two-thirds of oversea investment outstanding in the Union at the end of 
1956 was British. .. We have developed trade between us to our com- 
mon advantage, and our economies are now largely interdependent. . . 
We take a third of all your exports and we supply a third of all your 
imports. . . Britain has always been your best customer and . . . we believe 
we can be your best partners too. 


He then recalled South Africa’s part in the World Wars and 
alluded to her present co-operation with such bodies as the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa. ‘I understand and sym- 
pathize,’ he said, with the ‘deep preoccupation with what is happen- 
ing in the rest of the continent, with your interest in these events, 
and your anxiety about them. . . In the twentieth century . . . we 
have seen the awakening of consciousness in peoples who have for 
centuries lived in dependence on some other power. . . The most 
striking of all the impressions I have formed since I left London is of 
the strength of this African national consciousness.’ He then re- 
peated the phrase he had used at Accra: “The wind of change is 
blowing through the continent.’ 


1 The Times, 27 January 1960. 
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Turning to world politics he described the three groups into 
which the world is divided. 


As I see it, the great issue . . . is whether the uncommitted peoples of 
Asia and Africa will swing to the east or to the west [sic]. . . It is the basic 
principle for our modern Commonwealth that we respect each other’s 
sovereignty in matters of internal policy. At the same time, we must 
recognize that, in this shrinking world in which we live today, the internal 
policies of one nation may have effects outside it. We may sometimes be 
tempted to say to each other, ‘Mind your own business.’ But in these days 
I would expand the old saying so that it runs, ‘Mind your own business, 
but mind how it affects my business, too.’ Let me be very frank with you, 
my friends. What Governments and Parliaments in the United Kingdom 
have done since the war in according independence to India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, and Ghana, and what they will do for Nigeria and the 
other countries now nearing independence—all this, though we take full 
and sole responsibility for it, we do in the belief that it is the only way to 
establish the future of the Commonwealth and of the free world on sound 
foundations. 

. . » What we do today in West, Central, and East Africa becomes 
known to everyone in the Union, whatever his language, colour, or 
tradition. . . 1 am sure you will agree that in our own areas of responsi- 
bility we must each do what we think right. . . 

In countries inhabited by several different races, it has been our aim to 
find the means by which the community can become more of a com- 
munity, and fellowship can be fostered between its various parts. This 
problem is by no means confined to Africa, nor is it always the problem 
of the European minority, 


He then spoke of Malaya as another type of multi-racial State, 
and quoted what Mr Selwyn Lloyd had said in the United Nations 
Assembly on 17 September 1959: ‘Our policy is non-racial. We re- 
ject the idea of any inherent superiority of one race over another.’ 


I have thought yau would wish me to state plainly and with full can- 
dour the policy for which we in Britain stand. . . As a fellow member of 
the Commonwealth, it is our earnest desire to give South Africa our sup- 
port and encouragement but I hope you won’t mind my saying frankly 
that there are some aspects of your policies which make it impossible for 
us to do this without being false to our own deep convictions about the 
political destinies of free men. 


Mr Macmillan then turned aside to refer to his own Scottish and 
American ancestry. As a Scot he could claim family connection with 
a country where there had been eminent Scottish pioneers ; as partly 
American he could appreciate the troubles of a population which 
‘like yours is a blend of many different strains’. He spoke on Ameri- 
can isolationism, a policy which had been abandoned since ‘no 
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country, not even the greatest, can live for itself alone.’ At this point 
he boldly quoted Donne on isolation : ‘Send not to ask for whom the 
bell tolls. It tolls for thee.’ This passage in the speech, which un- 
expectedly received some faint applause, was not printed by The 
Times or by the Guardian. 

‘I think nothing but good,’ he said, ‘can come out of extending 
contacts between individuals, contacts in trade, and from the ex- 
change of visitors.’ After a reference to Russia, he said: 


I certainly do not believe in refusing to trade with le just because 
you dislike the way they manage their internal affairs at ¢. Boycotts 
will never get you anywhere. Here I would like to say in parenthesis that 
I deprecate atternpts which are being made in Britain today to organize 
a consumer boycott of South African goods. It has never been the — 
of any Government in the United Kingdom, including a Labour 
ment, to undertake or support campaigns of this kind designed to influ- 
ence the internal policies of another Commonwealth country. . . 

These differences may be transitory. . . Those of us who, by the grace 
of the electorate, are temporarily in charge of affairs in my country, and 
in yours, have no right to sweep aside on this account the friendship that 
exists between our two countries . . . in another fifty years we shall look 
back on the differences that exist between us now as matters of historical 
interest. 

The only part of his speech that was loudly applauded was his 
rejection of the boycott. 

In a short reply Dr Verwoerd contented himself with reciprocat- 
ing his guest’s offer of friendship and co-operation. “We see our- 
selves,’ he said, ‘as part of the Western World—a true white State 
in Southern Africa, with a possibility of granting a full future to the 
black man in our midst.’ 

Mr Macmillan’s speech was received with some degree of ap- 
proval by the responsible organs of the press in most countries. Mr 
Callaghan, speaking for the Labour Party in London, said: ‘Mr 
Macmillan has made a momentous speech. He has done what we 
asked him to do. He has brought encouragement to millions of 
Africans and liberal Europeans.’* A defiant statement had already 
been made by the Premier of Southern Rhodesia.* He did not 
believe that, if the Governments of both northern territories were 
operated on a nationalist basis by African nationalists, the Southern 
Rhodesia electorate would consider remaining federated with the 
two een In South Africa a considered comment was 

1 Guardian, 4 ruary 1960, 
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made by Mr Louw, the Minister for External Affairs: ‘For the 
sake of Britain’s foreign policy and her leading position among the 
N.A.T.O. Powers, the permanent white population of South Africa 
(and of the Federation and Kenya) must be handed over to black 
domination. The white men who have developed and built up 
these countries must abdicate... What would be the British atti- 
tude if 45 million of their 60 million [sic] population were Jamaican 
and West Indian negroes?’! In Paris, Le Monde (5 February 1960) 
remarked that Mr Macmillan’s words ‘coupent l’herbe sous le 
pied du Labour Party’. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


The Hungarian Communist Party’s 
Seventh Congress 


‘I REFUSE,’ said the fortune-teller, gazing at her crystal ball, ‘I re- 
fuse to tell your fortune.’ Her client, pale and trembling, begged her 
to reveal the secret. ‘What will happen to me? Am I going to die?’ 
‘It is worse than that.’ ‘Am I going to perish in some terrible dis- 
aster?’ ‘It is worse still. Things will just stay as they are.’ 

This story perhaps reveals, better than any detailed analysis of the 
situation, the mood in Hungary today. But the people, frustrated, 
sceptical, and cynical, do not expect any change from the regime it- 
self. Waiting for miracles, the Hungarian people remain unmoved 
by official events such as the recent Party Congress (held from 
30 November to 6 December 1959), no matter how spectacularly it 
was prepared and carried out. 

As was obviously intended, Mr Khrushchev’s personal attend- 
ance at the Congress greatly enhanced its importance and the status 
of the Hungarian First Secretary, Janos Kadér. The occasion 
symbolized the Kremlin’s confidence in the man who, for three 
years, has acted as Moscow’s loyal trustee in consolidating Com- 
munist rule in the only satellite country whose population had dared 
to stage a nation-wide armed uprising against it. In order to obliter- 
ate this embarrassing page of Communist history, the keynote of 
the Congress was the indestructible unity between the Party and the 

1 The Times, 9 February 1960. 
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masses. Carefully and consistently, the Congress was presented as 
a national, not a Party, event. Preparatory propaganda, speeches at 
the Congress, press comments, and official statements all laid em- 
phasis on solidarity between the Party and the non-Party masses. 

K4d4r, from the Congress platform, officially confirmed the 
known fact that Party membership was less than half the pre- 
revolution figure: he gave the number as 402,456 (i.e. less than 4 per 
cent of the population), as against over a million in 1948. He and 
other speakers professed to consider this numerical loss as a qualita- 


_ tive gain: the alleged ‘one-ness’ of the Party and the masses should, 


it was claimed, compensate for the numerical disproportion be- 
tween population and Party membership. 

Some observers expected an announcement on the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary. In addition to a spectacular expression 
of trust in the population, the Party, by this gesture, might have re- 
moved one of the main causes of national bitterness at a compara- 
tively small risk—for, in any case, Soviet troops would withdraw 
only to neighbouring Soviet territory, ready to return if need be. No 
such gesture was made. Instead, Kadar in his Congress report ex- 
plained that Soviet troops were ‘not stationed in Hungary for 
domestic political reasons, but exclusively for reasons connected 
with international questions still unsolved.’? But, according to a 
Western report, the three or four Soviet divisions stationed in Hun- 
gary are ‘deployed not as a field force but scattered in regimental 
and battalion penny packets. . . they are believed to be short of trans- 
port, engineering, anti-tank and anti-aircraft equipment but tobetop 
heavy in infantry and armour.’? And if, nevertheless, it is not in- 
ternal security but the international situation and the Warsaw Pact 
versus N.A.T.O. balance that require the presence of Soviet troops 
in Hungary, it may be wondered why there are no Soviet troops in 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria which, unlike Hungary, have com- 
mon borders with N.A.T.O. countries. The assumption that Soviet 
forces in Hungary are needed for internal security reasons was borne 
out by K4dar’s own words. In his winding-up speech at the Con- 
gress, he posed the rhetorical question: ‘Is it [the continued 
presence of Soviet troops], indeed, a great surprise?’ and answered: 
‘I think it did not even cause great surprise among our masses. Our 
masses are familiar with our policy.”* 

The endeavour of the regime to identify the Party with the masses 


1 Nepszabadag, 1 December 1959. * Daily Telegraph, 30 November 1959. 
* Nepszabadag, 5 December 1959. 
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emerged as the first theme of the Congress; the second theme was 
the identification of the regime with the past. With deliberate 
emphasis, the Congress was described as the ‘Seventh’, ignoring the 
fact that it was the first Congress of a Party refounded in November 
1956, after its predecessor had been destroyed by the uprising.! 
It was conceivable that the Congress would either announce some 
kind of truce with the nationalist elements (by declaring a general 
amnesty for those who were involved in the 1956 uprising) or that it 
would concede victory to the orthodox wing (by remaining silent 
about Rakosi’s mistakes or by elevating some of his former followers 
to high Party posts). Neither of these things happened. 

The attitude of the Congress towards the Revolution and its 
legacy of revisionism was hostile, bitter, and militant. When 
Szirmai, one of the leading ideologists, published his analytical 
summing-up of the Congress in the Party’s theoretical journal, he 
declared that one of its main objectives was to nail the lid on the 
coffin of the 1956 uprising.” This was, both in tone and content, the 
summa summarum of utterances on the subject. The image of the 
Revolution was projected as a shameful, criminal affair. Those 
who had been misled might be forgiven, but, in Kadar’s words, 
‘the punishment of the instigators, leaders, and organizers was still a 
necessity.”* In the light of cumulative indirect evidence, this pun- 
ishment is not merely an abstract ‘necessity’ for the regime but cur- 
rent practice. 

Apart from denigration of the past and vindictiveness towards 
those who had taken an active part in the events, some of the Con- 
gress speakers (notably Kadar and Khrushchev) revealed one or 
two details which had hitherto been missing from the historical 
picture of the Hungarian Revolution. It is now known that there 
were dissenters among the top leaders in the Kremlin when armed 
intervention was decided upon, and that K4dar, when he deserted 
the Imre Nagy Government, went to Soviet territory. Neverthe- 
less, the picture remains sketchy for the historian, and the political 
analyst has to confine himself to the conclusion that the Congress 


* The first Communist Party Congress in Hungary was held in 1946. But two 
older ancestors have now been designated meine ot ase Communists 
in 1925 in Vienna and in 1930 in Moscow. The unist Party in Hungary 
was then illegal. Its semi-legal cover organization was the ‘Socialist Labour 
Party’ from which the present Party's name was borrowed. In 1948 the Com- 
munist Party, after its merger with the Social Democratic Party, changed its 
name to the Hungarian Workers’ Party, which held three Congresses, in 1948, 
1951, and 1954. 

® Tarsadalmi Szemle, December 1959. 

* Nepszabadag, 1 December 1959. 
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deliberately intensified the war-cry against the ghost of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The other ‘ghost’—Rakosi—was castigated in milder terms than 
the Revolution, but castigated he was. His merits were invoked—as 
were Stalin’s after the reaction against him was thought to have 
gone too far. But he ‘had committed serious mistakes which under- 
mined the Party’s directing role’. This means that, while there is no 
relaxation, there is no rapprochement towards old-fashioned Stalin- 
ism. 
The repudiation of revisionism and the milder rejection of dog- 
matism are both negative manifestations. What, then, is the positive 
ideological outcome? The trend can be best gauged by the speakers’ 
references to the issue of the class struggle. The official material of 
the Twentieth Soviet Party Congress, for example, revealed a 
‘rightist’ trend—that of comparative relaxation—in the speakers’ 
attitude towards the class struggle. In the light of that Congress 
Stalin was wrong in asserting that the class struggle grows sharper as 
socialist construction progresses. The Hungarian Congress, in con- 
trast, widely echoed the ‘leftist’ thesis that ‘class struggle does not 
disappear under the dictatorship of the proletariat but merely 
assumes new forms.’ Muennich, the Hungarian Premier, in his 
opening speech referred to ‘circumstances of exceptionally acute 
class struggle’ and Khrushchev explained that in the epoch of build- 
ing Socialism ‘class struggle can intensify in certain periods and can 
even assume an extremely sharp form’.* 

The speech delivered by Kallai, the chief ideologist, also re- 
flected the opposite of what is usually regarded as a ‘thaw’ in the 
cultural life of a Communist country. He complained that ideo- 
logical and cultural transformation was ‘lagging behind’ and de- 
clared: ‘We must progress faster where the Socialist transformation 
of the thinking of the masses is concerned.”* 

The ideological content of foreign policy references reflected an 
even more marked ‘leftist’ tendency than Kallai’s call for cultural 
mobilization of the masses. The introductory notes to the ‘Guiding 
Principles’ for the Congress, published two months before the 
opening session, which were regarded as a keynote by the speakers, 
might well have been written by the late Andrei Zhdanov himself. 
The growing forces of the peace camp were contrasted with the dis- 


1 Khrushchev, quoting Lenin, at the Hungarian Congress (Soviet News, 
2 December 1959). 

® Soviet News, 2 December 19509. 
* Nepszabadag, 3 December 1959. 
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integrating forces of imperialism in the old Cominform manner. The 
same document indulged in abuses of the ‘colonial system of the 
imperialists’ which ‘oppresses the people and plunges them into 
misery’. The speakers at the Congress went beyond such genera- 
lizations. In Kadar’s presentation the relaxation in the international 
situation was due to the growth of the forces of the Soviet Union and 
the Socialist camp; and Khrushchev, speaking of the peace move- 
ment, said that the ‘forces of imperialist reaction are doing their 
utmost to weaken it’. 

The concept of peaceful coexistence was given a dialectical inter- 
pretation as a sharp ideological and political struggle. This was by 
no means a novelty. Ka4llai and other Congress speakers faithfully 
echoed an idea which Communist authorities, greater than them- 
selves, had repeatedly expounded in the recent past. Khrushchev, 
in his famous Foreign Affairs article,* declared that ‘the main thing 
is to keep to the positions of the ideological struggle,’ and the Soviet 
spokesman L. Ilyichov went even further. He said that, in essence, 
coexistence signified a continuation of the class struggle but by 
peaceful means; that, in the sphere of ideology, there never could 
be peaceful coexistence between socialism and capitalism; that 
there was no contradiction in speaking of peaceful coexistence 
simultaneously with irreconcilable ideological struggle.* At the 
Hungarian Congress, Khrushchev’s assurance to the delegates 
about nuclear warheads, whereby he could ‘raze to the ground all 
potential enemies’, as well as Kadar’s conspicuously unfriendly 
references to Yugoslavia, seemed to forecast a period of increasing 
rigidity in Hungary. 

This tendency has at least two explanations. One is directly re- 
lated to the Hungarian Second Five-Year Plan and is, in accordance 
with its economic nature, based on facts. The other is political and, 
consequently, speculative in character. 

The so-called ‘fighting aim’ of the Congress was, as many a 
speaker defined, the completion of the laying of the foundations of 
socialism and the speeding-up of its construction. Attention was 
focused on the completion of the socialist transformation of the 
countryside. In plain words this means forced collectivization of 
agriculture, a process which seemed to have lost momentum earlier 
last year. ‘If we go on with small-scale farming,’ the Party’s daily 


1 Nepszabadag, 29 September 1959. 
2 ‘On Peaceful Coexistence’ (Foreign Affairs, New York, October 1959). 
8 World Marxist Review, Vol. 11, 1959, No. 2. 
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journal declared before the Congress, ‘we shall not even achieve an 
increase of 15-16 per cent in agricultural production by 1965.” 
‘The target of the Second Five-Year Plan is now twice as high. The 
new drive to force reluctant peasants into producers’ co-operatives 
had, as Kadar implied in his winding-up speech, already begun 
prior to the Congress and it would continue. Until recently nearly 
half of the arable land was still farmed by individual peasants. It is 
obvious that the completion of agricultural collectivization cannot 
be carried out without iron discipline in every sphere of public life. 
As far as industrial production is concerned, the Second Five- 
Year Plan envisages an increase of 65 per cent by the end of 1965 as 
compared with 1958 standards. This rate of development does not 
seem excessively ambitious, considering previous achievements in 
Hungary herself and in other countries of planned economy. The 
overall figure, however, is less revealing than figures within a few 
branches of industry. To quote only a few examples, while the pro- 
duction of food is to be raised only by 36-40 per cent and that of 
textiles by 32 per cent, the planners want to double the produc- 
tion of crude oil and treble the production of natural gas. These, 
as — as other examples, indicate that heavy industry must expand 
a faster rate than the production of consumer goods. While 
oceania a 26-29 per cent rise in real wages, the economic report 
to the Congress emphasized that, in the national income, the share 
of accumulation must be increased to the detriment of the share of 
consumption. In Hungary, however, the question of the standard of 
living has broad political implications. After the uprising the 
economic rehabilitation of the country was a prime political neces- 
sity for the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc as a whole. Economic 
recovery and the improvement of living standards were bound to 
have some pacifying effect. Some bread was successfully offered to 
the people in compensation for loss of freedom. But now the situa- 
tion is quite different. The regime is well entrenched and its power 
consolidated. Should certain higher considerations compel the 
regime to break its promise of further improvement of the living 
standards, it can well afford to resort to more repression so as to 
quell dissatisfaction. The question is whether such higher con- 
siderations are likely to force the regime to do so. 

It appears that the interests of co-operation within the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon) might, sooner or later, compel the 
Hungarian regime to sacrifice the well-being of the consumer for the 

1 Nepszabadag, 5 October 1959. 
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sake of giving high priority to certain branches of industry which are 
interdependent upon those of other Comecon member countries. 
Jenoe Fock, the rapporteur of the economic plan at the Congress, 
made only vague references to the ‘specialization of production’ and 
‘co-ordination of production’ within the framework of the Comecon. 
It is known, however, from other authoritative Communist sources 
that, apart from having to increase her bauxite shipments, Hungary’s 
main part in the scheme is concentrated on aluminium plants, manu- 
facture of instruments, telecommunication articles, high-voltage 
equipment, precision machine tools, and similar products. This, of 
course, affects the production plans of other Comecon members. 
The Hungarian Minister of Heavy Industry has announced, for 
example, that Czechoslovakia had discontinued her combine- 
tractor production while Hungary’s combine output was to be 
trebled. Thus, the Hungarian planners cannot afford a failure in 
those spheres in which failure of the Hungarian plan might cause a 
chain reaction in the whole East European orbit. 

These are the economic reasons on account of which the Congress 
was destined to forecast a trend of rigidity instead of relaxation. The 
political motives, however, are less conspicuous. How is one to 
account for the contradiction between, on the one hand, the appar- 
ent willingness of the Soviet Union to negotiate with the West and, 
on the other, the call for rigidity within the satellite orbit? 

The precedent can be found not too far back in history. In 1955, 
while the Khrushchev-Bulganin duumvirate embarked on a policy 
of reducing international tension—the Austrian Treaty, the re- 
conciliation with Yugoslavia, the visit to Britain, and so on—the 
East European orbit went through a period of relapse into Stalinism. 
In Hungary, the ‘New Course’ came to an end and Rakosi returned 
to full power. And now again, not only in Hungary but in Poland, 
too, the Camp David spirit seems to invoke a strange reflection of 
Stalin’s ghost. 

The contrast between the Soviet attitude to major political issues 
(such as disarmament, prohibition of atomic tests, etc.) and 
rigidity in the East European orbit appears to reflect two sides of 
the same coin. Behind this paradox lies what may be called the 
‘Hinterland Policy’, which simply means that, whenever the Soviet 
Union shows willingness to negotiate, it wants to do so from a posi- 
tion of strength which implies safeguarding security in the East 
European empire. 


Khrushchev, in his speech at the Hungarian Party Congress, said 
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that, in his view, those Western politicians who raised the question 
of the East European bloc in general or of Hungary in particular did 
not themselves believe in the reasonableness of such proposals. 
‘And,’ he added, ‘the sooner such leaders understand that they are 
backing a dead horse, the sooner tension will be eliminated, and this 
will help to improve mutual understanding and strengthen the 
cause of peace.’ His words, and the tenor and atmosphere of the 
Hungarian Party Congress as a whole, revealed the unlikelihood 
that general relaxation in the international situation would eventu- 
ally lead to relaxation of control in Eastern Europe. 


Paut KaTONA 


1 Soviet News, 2 December 1959. 
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